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"Question: Would Britain transfer power to the Constitutent
Assembly when it was in being ?
11 Answer: Transfer of power will be to the constitutional autho-
rity which is to be devised by the constitution-making body.
"Question: Don't you think that, since provincial franchise in
India is so limited, the constitution-making body (to be elected by
members of provincial assemblies) would be undemocratic ?
" Answer:   You have to begin somewhere.
11 Question :    Has the Mission full authority to negotiate freely ?
" Answer: Before the Mission goes out, the Cabinet will come
to certain broad decisions. Within these principal decisions the
Mission will be free to act. If in the course of negotiations points
arise which have not yet been thrashed out in the Cabinet, the Mis-
sion doubtless will refer to the Cabinet."
It compares fairly vividly with some of Cripps' press conferences
in 1942. And in any case, if the Mission was to produce a scheme of
freedom, it would bear the m:a,rk of a British patent. Mr. Attlee
made a virtuous speech in which he warned recalcitrants in India
that they would not be permitted to hold up the country's advance on
which the British Government had set its heart. He announced also,
significantly, in Parliament that the British military forces must re-
main in India, for the transfer of power had to be in a calm atmos-
phere which could be ensured only, it seems, by the benevolent
British bayonet.
"Is the official deputation coming to deceive a great nation?"
asked Mahatma Gandhi of those of his countryman who were suspi-
cious of the move; " It is neither manly nor womanly to think so/1
(Amrita Bazar Patrika, Feb. 27, 1946). To many, however, it was an
automatic, animal reaction that imperialism still had many tricks up
its sleeve. They recalled .that Egypt had been cl independent" since
1922, but British troops still remained in that country; they feared
also that the Indian States might be like so many Soudans, bases of
imperialist manoeuvre.
The story of the Cabinet Mission's stay in this country, the inter-
views, many and prolonged, singly and all together, with Congress and
League leaders, is too recent to need a special record. Several
things stand out, however: Congress and the League failed again to
present a joint front; each stuck stolidly to its guns, though from
time to time there were indications of an agreement, and pinned its
hope on a unilateral understanding with Britain; the Mission's deci-
sion is a skilful attempt to win general support, for though described
as a recommendation it is in reality an award to which there is no
obvious alternative if militant political actipn is npt; contemplated by